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PREPARATION FOR DEFENCE 

By W. A. OlasBford 
^^(enant'iMpnef, Bigim^ f^orp^^ U, Army 

The total stren^h of the army at the outbreak 

of war, under the present organization, would be re- 
presented by about 10Q,00Q men^ ^nd a3 this force is 
mor^ than likely to be insufficient for the conduct of 
subsequent operations, it will be necessary to increase 
it by l&rge additions. These additional men may be 
had In part by drawing on'the National Guard; but, 
should the exigencies be great, they must, for the 
Vfmt iwrt, be obtained as volunteers from the pop^^i- 
iatlon ln genwah Volunteers from the population in 
general would no doubt present themselves up to the 
number called f or» and more too for that matter^ but 
(^eir fitness for immediateuse in the army would leave 
much to be desired. These men would enter the army 
without any previous military instruction whatever* 
■pj^y would have to be equipped and drilled, opei:^- 
l!j(^s which require many months of valuable time, 
Th)^ Immediate value of the volunte^^rs whp join the 
aripy will depend upon the amount of military 
instruction they have already had. Those who have 
b(&ep trained in the National Guard swid other military 
bofiles will be sooner available than the men who 
Volunteer from outside such organizations. 

Now, the number of volunteers that may becono^e 
necessary in a given circumstance may be many times 
greater than the Regular Army and the National Guar^ 
oombinedt and these volunteers^ under existing con- 
4itions> will require many months of instruction and 
dHJl before they will be fitted to enter the field against 
M irmy composed of trained regular troops. ^ 



Much time will be required in order to equip, 
drill, and generally to prepare the volunteer for use 
in war; and, it is evident that if tho volunteers are 
to be equipped and drilled after war is declared, this 
nation will be at great disadvantage in coping with 
one, the potential military forces of which have been 
previously trained, and are, on the outbreak of hostil- 
ities, prepared to enter the arniy as regular soldiers, 

' UNIVERSAL SERVICE . . ^ 
In several of the European: nations, all men ca- 
pable of entering the army either as volunteers or 
as conscripts have already been trained and their 
equipments are in store. It has been the boast of 
one of these that it could put a miUion of trained 
men on each of its two principal frontiers as ^ qiiickjy 
as the men could be marched or transported to thp 
posts assigned to them. 

The question of training a large number of riijen 
in time of peace is one which heretofore has occupied 
the public mind but . very little. In fact> popular 
sentiment has always taken it for granted that there 
would be an abundance of time in which to equip and 
drill the forces necessary for war after war has be^n 
declared. The same notion prevails in regard to the 
procuring of guns, munitions, and supplies. Ideas 
of this kind have been brought about by a variety of 
causes, but chiefly by the fact that the Atlantic ocew 
has heretofore constituted a sort of barrier between 
this country and the formidable military nations of 
Europe. Had the country been situated in closer 
proximity to Europe, popular notions on thege sub- 
jects would be quite different. 

FALSE NOTIONS 0¥ SECURITY 

The difficulty and the time heretofore required, 
in order to transport large armies with their supphes 
across the ocean, has been in the greatest meaarur« 



responsible for a feeling of security, and has led the 
public into f als& notions regarding the best policy in 
providing for the national defence- Then, too, may 
be added to this the fact tiiat our neighbors north 
and south have never kept up threatening military 
establishments. Isolated in the center of a vast con- 
tinent on which there exists no possible enemy for- 
midable enough to threaten its existence, and sep- 
arated by the two great oceans from the other powers 
of the globe, this nation imagined itself to be in the 
enviable position of being able to provide for de- 
fence with scaixely the nucleus of a standing army. 
Lured by a feeling of security due to the special situ- 
ation of the country in respect to foreign military 
powers* the public mind failed, in spite of the mani- 
fest want of cohesion between the states politically* 
to conceive of the possibility of ah enemy at home; 
and, when this unforeseen enemy did appear, the 
time occupied by the Government in forming an 
army to meet the requirements of the situation was 
just as useful in enabling the Confederacy to raise 
and equip a force to resist, it. The sacrifices that 
followed in men and money show plainly that the 
policy was not one of economy. When summed up, 
in money alone, they constitute a sum, up to the 
present time, sufficient to maintain an army of 100, 
000 men for a century. Had the government pos- 
iaessed half such a force at the outbreak of war, the oc- 
casion for the^e sacrifices would not have taken place. 

The enormous sacrifices made in the great con- 
flict at home, caused , mainly by the want of f oresight 
in regard to military preparation, had but little eflfeet 
on the feeling of security against a foreign attack, 
and the notion that the ocean constitutes an efficient 
barrier between this country and European powers 
still prevails to an extent sufficient to hamper prepa- 
tions for. defence., .The public mind fails to, see the 



changes in circumstances which have diminished the 
value of the ocea^ as a barrier between us and pos- 
sible foreign enemies. In the times of sailing ships, 
which had relatively very small carrying capacity, 
four weeks were required in transport between an 
European shore and our own; wherea^^, at the present 
day a week would more than suffice for a modem steam- 
ship, carrying^ sa^ six times as many men, to\feach 
almost any point on our coast. This increase of 
canying power and speed practically reduces the dis- 
tance which separates us from Europe, measured in 
terms of transportation, to one twenty-fourth of what 
it was a century ago. when our present military policy 
.had its origin* Under such conditions, the ocean, 
instead of acting as a barrier, really becomes a facil- 
ity for the enemy_^ as was fully demonstrated in the 
case of the Confederacy, in which the immense oc^an 
front proved its principal weakness, enabling the 
Union army to choose its own point of attack* 

FRBVIOUSLy TBAINEB SOLDIERS NECESSARY 

Failure to provide trained men wherewith to in- 
crease the army may still prove to be as costly in the 
case of a foreign enemy as it did in the case of the 
Confederacy. To the ordinary man this country 
with its ninety million inhabitants^ situated as it is 
between two oceans with no formidable enemy on 
our continent, seems invulnerable to invasion fr6m 
any source whatever. On this subject, however^ 
much might be said; but, would an extensive invasion 
be necessary in order to impose upon the country a 
humiliating peace? Our urban population now num- 
bers more than one-third of the whole and its main*^ 
t^nanoe depends on commerce and the manufactur-- 
ing industries, which, in turn, depend to a very large 
extent on our foreign trade. Were our foreign trade 
to be stopped by the seizure of three or four ports> 



vast numbers of our urban population would be with- 
out employment, and were such a state of siege to 
continue for a long time, the population would have 
to be redistributed. The c!ost to the country of such 
a measure as this might be so much greater than the 
demands of the enemy that public opinion as to thQ 
fea?;ibility of continuing the war would be likely to 
become so much divided as to make a renewal of ef- 
fort undesirable. Moreover/ a numerous population 
and distf.ncc '^rom an enemy do not in this age in 
themselves constitute military force. Twenty thou- 
sand men embarked in Europe, proceeded to China — 
a distance twice as great as separatef^ us from Europe 
—landed, marched to the capital, took it and dictated 
terms of peace to a country containing four hundred 
million inhabitants; as did 3500 invaders burn our 
own capital when we had 7,000,000 people, 

EXPANSION OF THE REPUBLIC 

Having achieved our independence through the 
aid of continental Europe and entering the f aufiily of 
nations as an off^^et to the gi^owing colonial power of 
England, our existence as a nation for the time was 
secured by the same influences that brought us into 
being. Our ey.rlicst expansion was not a result of 
military achievement, but mostly by purchase of un- 
explored territory with indefinite boundaries, *rhe 
acquisition of this territory in no way affected the 
balance of power in Europe; in fact, both the pur^ 
chaser and the vendors had but meager ideas of the 
value or political importance of the territory ceded. 
The Indians constituted a menace to the progress of 
our development and compelled the Government to 
estabhsh a national military force, which has con- 
tinued to the present time. Later acquisitions of 
territory brought ■ about war, but with a weak and 
contiguous power and the achievements of the im-^ 



provised army doring this war were unfortunately 
well calculated to confirm the prevailing notion con- 
cerning the practicability of providing soldiers for 
tfhe army after war is declared, 

, ' Our development by expansion up to the termi- 
nation of the Mexican War caused no jealousy among 
the great powers of Europe, and as a consequence 
did not suggest to our people the necessity of in- 
creased armaments* Our latest territorial acquisitions 
came to us as the result of a war with another weak 
power, and, as the operations of this war were 
mainly conducted on the sea, they produced no in- 
fluence in regard to the prevailing system of raising 
men for the army. 

In extending our possessions from our Atlantic 
border westward to the Asiatic continent, we excited 
very little interest abroad until the last step, on 
account of the undeveloped nature of the territories 
acquired and their small value to the general. com- 
merce of the world. . But, forthe first time in the 
progress of our acquisitions, the events connected 
with the most recent were watched by the govern- 
ments of Europe with intense interest, and it cannot 
be said that public opinion in continental Europe was 
specially favorable to this country in regard to them. 
Our advent as a colonial power in the East had not 
yet been fully established when European discontent 
began to be manifested in an unmistakable manner. 
We had entered the Asiatic contest as a colonial 
power in the midst of the complicated colonial in- 
terests of Europe^ As a result, our army has been 
ne^ly quadrupled in size and our navy expanded in 
relatively a still' greater degree, 

POPULAR SENTIMENT 

The sentiment of the people , has- always been 
opposed to a standing army in time of peace^ but in 



spite of this,' events and surroundings have usually 
dictated the course pursued. The people in general 
have iittle knowledg-e of military affairs and they 
look for guidance to those whose special training has 
fitted them to judge of such matters. None of the 
modern cha>igcs in the military establishment has 
been brought about as a result of public initiative. 
Even great political changes which have had their 
effect oil the military establishment, such as the 
abolition of slavery, the acquisition of Hawaii* Porto 
Rico and the Philippines, were not the result of 
popular initiative. Unfortunately, great changes in 
the military policy of the country, if left to public 
opinion, would never be brought about except by 
disaster and defeat. It would require the stress of 
catastrophy in order to make clear to the people in 
general the necessity in time of peace of a general 
training of soldiers to be held in reserve for war. 
The people of countries that have been invaded by 
an enemy and have been compelled to pay large 
indemnities to get rid of him have alone really under- 
stood it. 

The military policy of the United States has been 
one of expediency based on the balance of power in 
Europe rather than upon sentiment at home. As a 
small, weak power, the position of this country in 
respect to the great powers of Europe was in many 
ways similar to Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland, 
and differing mainly from tliem by the distance 
which separated it from Europe. As long as the 
balance of power remained practically the same as at 
the beginning of our independence, and also on 
account of the time required to assemble and embark 
troops and of the difficulties of transportation, large 
military preparation in time of peace was not as essen- 
tial- as at present, in order tp protect us from foreign 
aggressioii. As the country grew, so did Europe 



likewise^ the balance of power shifting^ with the 
general development, and this, together with the 
enormously increased facilities of transportation, 
places the United States in a very different position 
relative to the other powers than at the beg^nning 
of its history, 

OCEAN TRANSPORTATION 

Calculations have been made which show that 
the Germans could embark at the shortest notice, 
using the ships which happen to be in port at any 
one time, from 70,000 to 100,000 men, who could be 
transported to our coast in about a week's time. 
This is a force which is equal to our entire regular 
army. In the British transport service from two to 
three tons' space is allowed for each man and this 
rule is found to agree very closely with our own ser- 
vice in transporting troops to the Philippines, Thus 
the * 'Sherman", having a gross tonnage of 5780 tons, 
sailed from New York with a passenger list of 2017, 

The ''Lusitania'^ according to these measure- 
ments could transport at a single trip 11,410 men, 
and ships now building will carry 20,000 men. The 
German trans-Atlantic liners sailing between New 
York and European ports have a total capacity for 
transportation of about 160,0d0 troops, while the four 
British lines could carry 150,000* The entire foreign 
fleet of regular trans-Atlantic passenger steamers 
trading at the port of New York alone have a capa- 
city for transporting about 414,000 troops at a single 
trip. 

To be more precise, it is customary for short 

voyages of a week or less to allow 2>25 tons per man, 
and 6,25 tons per horse, while for longer voyages 
2,75 tons per man and 8 tons per horse are 
fom:id to be necessary. The total gross tonnage 
of £]nghsh vessels available on short notice for 
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the transportation of troops is 1,050, 000 tons, or 
sufficient to carry on a short voyage 466,000 men, 
Germany's gross tonnage of 1,100,000 tons available 
at short notice would accommodate 488,000 men, 
whi-e the tonnage of French vessels aggregating 800, 
000 tons, has a capacity for 355,000 men. The gross 
tonnage of Japanese vessels available for this 
purpose amounts to 700,000 tons, which could carry, 
according to the rule for long voyages, 254,000 men. 

It will be readily seen by the foregoing that there 
is no lack of facilities by which an almost unlimited 
number of European or foreign troops could be rapidly 
transported to our shores* Of course, no landings of 
a considerable number of men could ever take place 
on our coast as long as our navy is free to act in the 
neighborhood of such attempted landings. Landings, 
if they take place at all would take place after naval 
engagements on the sea in which our vessels might 
be obliged temporarily or otherwise to seek refuge in 
our ports. Should our navy fail from any cause to 
■prevent a landing, then the task of protecting the 
coast devolves entirely upon the army. In such a sit- 
tation it is clear that the ports, the navy yards, and 
the ship building plants should be defended at all 
hazards* By doing this we would confine the opera- 
tions of the enemy to the sea. The effect of a block- 
ade under such circumstances would be quite different 
from that caused by the occupation of our ports by 
the enemy. 

A POWERFUL ARMY NEEDED 

But it is not only for defence of this kind that we 
need a powerful army. It would not be difficult to 
conceive of a situation in which our forces would hav^ 
to be employed beyond our shores, in order to bring 
to an acceptable termination a war in which our navy 
from the very nature of its operations would be power- 
less. With Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines, and the 



Canal Zone, we can no longer figure on a military force 
strictly for home defence. An aggression against 
anyone of these outlying- possession on the part of a 
foreign power would immediately bring about war, 
which, in such a case, would have to be carried on 
beyond our home shores. Modern naval movements 
take place quickly, so the necessity for defence either 
at home or in our colonies is a matter which requires 
an immediate force, and the strength of this force 
might be much greater than we can produce at short 
notice, considering our lack of reserve. 

THE STRATEGIC SITUATION OF THE COUNTRY 

Strategically, -we stand as a power in relation to 

the other powers of the globe somewhat in the posi- 
tion of an island. Ninety per cent of our vast foreign 
commerce passes over the seas* All but about five 
per cent of this is carried on through the ports of 
our Atlantic seaboard. Our land frontiers would be 
of little use to us as commercial outlets in case of 
war. We differ from England, as av. hJaud in being 
able to produce on our own soil a sufficiency of food 
and other necessities for the use of our population, 
A blockade of the ports of England w^ould mean 
starvation to the inhabitants. A blockade of our 
own ports would not amount to quite that, but to 
many of lis something^ very akin to it. O'jr great 
urban population would immediately feel the strain 
which would follow such a condition and its effects 
would not by any means stop there. 

The effects of a blockade of the ports of a 
country will depend on its situation in respect to 
other countries, and also very much on the occupation 
and mode of life of the inhabitants. All countries 
will be far from being effected in a like manner, A 
blockade of the Atlantic ports alone of the United 
States would throw this country almost entirely upon 
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its own resources, while a blockade of the ports of 
Germany would, of course, produce inconvenience, 
but its general effect on the country would be quite 
different from the effect of a blockade of our own ports, 
as outlets to her commerce would be found through 
neutral ports and over her land frontiers, through 
which a very large portion of it is carried on at ali 
times. 

An exclusively agricultural population evenly 
distributed over a country might hold out longer 
under the stress of a blockade than one in which 
great masses of people are collected into cities. 
But under the most favorable circumstances there 
would be a limit If much of the agriculture in such 
a case were of a special kind, such as cotton, tobacco, 
etc*, it might have to be abandoned altogether and 
replaced by productions more suited to temporary 
requirements* Such a change would bring about 
great hardship on the people. Take for instance the 
case of Cuba and Porto Rico. Were the agriculture 
of these islands shaped for the purpose, it would no 
doubt produce a sufficiency of food for the sustenance 
of the population. But it does not do this habitually. 
Flour, fish and other food stuffs are imported while 
the iand is turned to account in cultivating sugar, 
tobacco and coffee. One of the f.rst resuits of war 
was general hun^^er throughout the islands, which 
would have been much more destructive to the popu- 
lation than bullets by the time a change in crops 
could have been brought about 

A sudden change in the occupation and mode of 
life of an urban population would be much more 
serious in its effects than in the case of a rural one, 

vVe have a coast line of 3500 miles altogether, 
2600 miles on the Atlantic, including the gulf coast, 
and 900 miles on the Pacific* Nine-tenths of our 
foreign commerce on the Atlantic side is carried on 



through only six ports, and half of this through only 
one port. A power or combination of powers with a 
navy strong enough to drive our warships from the 
seas could well afford in case of war to leave the 
Pacific coast entirely out of consideration, as being 
in no way calculated to effect the result. The 
enemy's attention could be turned exclusively to the 
few ports through which our foreign commerce is 
mainly cai^ried on, with the object of seizing them 
and destroying our naval arsenals and ship-building 
plants. Once this were effected, with a foothold on 
Long Island, he could carry on the war indefinitely at 
comparatively little expense to himself, while we 
might go on exhausting ourselves in military prepara- 
tion which would b© of no possible use under the 
circumstances, as however numerous our armies got 
to be, they could not reach the enemy. 

UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING NECESSARY 

The similarity of conditions and general develop- 
ment in this country and in Europe force the adoption 
of similar military establishments. Hence the plan 
of creating reserves in this country cannot differ 
very much from that of those countries. Germany 
has a standing army of over 600,000 men and a re- 
serve force" of trained men of twice that number. 
France has a somewhat smaller number in both the 
standing army and the reserve, while the other 
nations of continental Europe maintain forces of 
almost equal proportional strength. Some system of 
universal military training will have to be adopted in 
this country sooner or later. Our system of raising 
armies by untrained volunteers after war is declared 
will no ioniser be safe in view of the great number of 
trained men which could immediately be hurled 
against them. At the outbreak of war every able 
bodied man is supposed to respond to a call in defence 
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of the country, then why should he not respond in a 
similar way for training in anticipation of war. The 
question of war or peace does not necessarily depend 
upon the will of a single nation, therefore in these 
times of general armament all men should have mili- 
tary training as far as compatible with the ordinary 
vocations of life. 

SINGLE TERM ENLISTMENTS 

We need reserves of trained men wherewith to 
increase our army in case of war, and we need a num- 
ber of thefti seVBral tirti^^ greater than our present 
regular forces. How this reserve force may be 
ctekted under our volunteer system of recruiting is a 
qUSstidn that is hiUch easier to ask than to answer. 
The author has been long" of the opinion that much 
can be accomplished in this direction by a short term 
i)f ietViiie without reSnlistment and by making the 
army a school for the training of reserves. ^ By single 
teiriti enlistments for three years in an army of 
lOO^OOO men, about one-third of this number of trained 
men would be discharged each year, sixty per cent 
6f whom, or say 20,000, would befit for active service 
during ten years. This would produce a permanent 
reserve force in ten years of 200,000 men. A a the 
number of reserves that can be so trained depends 
upon the size of thi^ army and the duration of ahlist- 
rrient, it is evident that by increasing the army to 
200y000 and reducing the enlistment to two years, 
100,000 would pass into the reserve eaish year^ which 
would in ten years produce a permanent reserve force 
of 600,000 men. The latter figure comes nearer to 
our present needs. I'ke size of the Eegular Army 
will then evidently depend upon the number of re- 

^ See pri^e and flrat honorable mention essay on VoiuD'- 
teeir Armies, Journal Military SeiivviCQ Institute, Vol. XXII, 
page 471, 181)3. 
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serves required and the time necessary in tirairiinig 
them. ■■ ' ' 

The main difficulty in carrying out this single 
term service without reSnlistment lies in obtaining 
volunteerB, In order to obtain these in sufficient 
numbers for the purpose of cresting a reserve force, 
special inducements will have to be offered. Our 
army even at the present time offers inducements 
which are as advantageous as many civil employ- 
ments. At first sight civil emplpyments ..seem to 
brin^ higher pay, but when it is considered that the 
soldier receives his board, lodging and clothes, in ad-f 
dition to his pay, the net salary in the a^nny is .greats, 
er than in most employments outside it ^ There is no 
institution that offers such encouragement to saving 
and thrift as the army* The soldier's savings can be 
deposited with the Government with an assured re- 
payment and with interest. The possible accumula* 
tions of a term of service would, give a modest start 
in life to the young man upon his leaving the army*. 



^ENLISTED PAY OF THE ARMY PER MONTH 
$15 Privates, cavalry, inJantary, artillery, flignal oorpej 
seoond-clasB privates, engineers and ordnanoe* 
^18 Private, hospital corps. 

^18 Pii'fit'Clasa privates, hospital oorpa, angineeri, orf 
dnance, signal ciorpa. 

$31 Corporal of t^avah'yj artillery , infantry. 

$24 Corporal of hospital corps, engineers ordnance, 
signal corps, 

$SQ Sergeants, hospital corps, oavalry, artillery^ infantry. 
$36 Sergeants, aignal oorps; engineers,. ordnance* 
$40 Staff sergeants, 

$45 First -sergeants, cavalry, infantry, artillery, engl-, 
neers* First -clLi^j^ nergeancs. signal corps, etc. 
1 50 S e r g ean ts , first- c lass , ho sp ital corps , 
$65 Engineers of coast artillery. 
S76 Electricians, 

Service at Oolonlal and Alaskan stations, brings an Int-. 
crease of 20 per cent. 



But in view of the fact that'thei sy&tena of recruiting 
implies to a great extent concurrence in the labor 
market, further inducements; will have tt?. be offered^ 
These do not necessarily mean iqcreased pay, 

TRAIN THE SOLDTT^R AND EDUCATE HIM 

By making the mihtary service accomplish the 
double purpose of training the young soldier and 
cclncath^i^' hirn at the same time in order that he may 
at the conclusion of his service leave with acquisi- 
tions useful in civil lif^, an inducement ^would be 
creatf^d that would no doubt;' cause the' requisite 
number of young men to enlist' 

Ordinarily the spare time of the soldier is suffi- 
cient, if properly utilizi^d, for the sugv of var:ous 
branches which will not only be useful, to him in the 
army itself, but also later in civil life. At intervals 
during the day the soldi er?i could he. Kiven much time 
for study, while the entire eve^ning with few excep- 
tions could be devoted to 'such a purpose, but in or- 
der to do this some general ''sy^ten^ mjst pro vail. 
The soldier^s efforts must be directed. In order to 
stimulate interest, frequent lectures should be given 
in which the various subjects forming the course of 
instruction might be described and ihterestingly. illus- 
trated. 

In the infantry, for instance, men could be in- 
structed in the common school branches; in the artiP 
lery, manual training; in the ciavalry, horseihsnship/ 
equitation, and notions in veterinary art. In the' 
corps of engineers, instruction could be given in en- 
gineering; in the ordnance department, skill in. me- 
chanics can be imparted; in the signal corps, telegraph 
operators and electricans can be made; in the medical 
department, pharmacy and medicine taught; whiledn 
the quartermaster and subsistence ^departments^^ 
clerks and storekeepers can be, ^trained; ; After ..,a^ 



term thus spent lii th6 military service, a young* man 
\^ould CGtnmencfe his career in civil life with acquisi- 
tbtts singing, MSorditig: to his at^titude, from those 
required of ^ billed T^bfktnah to la start in a liberal 
profession. 

CONCENTKATE GARRISONS IN THE CITIES 

Such advantages, together virith a betterment of 
the soldier'^ surroundings during his term of service, 
would go far to render the army popular among 
available young men* The monasterial aspect of our 
military poste distributed over the country in out of 
the way places is more suggestive of a life of seclu- 
sion than of spirited military association, and is not 
calculated to inspire young men with a desire to en- 
list* A con<i6ntration of the garrisons in the cities 
where the soldier could see more of the citizen and 
the citizen more of the soldier would be the means 
of settling many vexed questions, such as the can- 
teen, excessive guard duty, work of a non-military 
character^ etc. T!bj& massing of men in populous 
localities would contribute to greater contentment 
and render desertion less frequent; the people would 
becoifte more accustomed to the uniform and would 
learn to respect it. Moreover, the sight of military 
exercises and maneuvers, accompanied by music, 
w^ould have a tendency to bring about greater sym- 
pathy than now exists between the citizen and the 
soldier, and, which ih turn would act as an induce- 
nEient for many young men to join the army, 

DISCIPLINE FACILITATED BY EDUCATING THE SCLDIER 

Making the army a school for general instruction 
would in ifio way fhtearf ere with the work of training 
the soldier, Oti the contrary this work w^ould be 
facilitated through the great interest manifested by 
the man feeling as he wcftild that something is being 
given ^iinioutiidt6 his tfte^^liay. Thethought that he 
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isacquiringinstruction in useful branchee, habits con- 
ducive to health, a useful course of physical culture 
with an opportunity of seeing mueh of his own coun- 
try and some of its colonies, would be certain to 
awaken in him greater interest, which in turn would 
make his instructions as a soldier more easy. It is 
only the man that is docile to mental acquisition who 
can be disciplined. The young man more often needs 
sympathythan suppression; th^latter usually engen- 
ders "soldiering". 

Men returning home after serving a term in the 
manner proposed would spread the liking for things 
military among those who are in a position to profit 
by them, and be the means of persuading young men 
to try a short service in the army, thus enabling the 
government to secure recruits to All the places of those 
whose enlistments have expired- This effect would 
become more and more noticeable as th$ number of 
reserve soldiers increases; the system leads to itsown 
development, 

THE CREATION OF A RESERVE FORCE 

In creating this reserve force, it will be observed 
that no provision has been made for retaining the 
men for further service in the army* In Germany, 
and in France, a soldier on completing his training 
and entering the reserve still belongs to the army, 
and is liable at any moment to be called again into 
active service. This could not be done under our 
volunteer system of raising armies. The soldier, on 
leaving the army after his short term of service, 
again becomes entirely free. His services in case of 
war can be obtained only as a volunteer, or, in ex- 
treme cases, as a conscript like others of the popula- 
tion. The question of these men volunteering again 
may be safely left to the men themselves. They 
would no doubt be forthcoming like many others 



in: case of' war.; ...;As. a; .recognition- of their greater 
value, the g-overnment could well afford to offer a 
spiecial bounty in order to secure their services. The 
main point is'to have trained men in sufficient number 
in the country.: 

Maw are the dnfluenees that would cause men 
■who .have served a term, in the army to reSnlist in 
time of war, Public attention would naturally turn 
tOT?^ard them asibedng :the most qualified for taking a 
leading part in the defence, and this would act as a 
powerful.inftuence in: determining them to volunteer, 
Moreover, ©jS' their number grows,, they would no 
aoubt form:^LSsociationa>.;.which would have the effect 
of keeping: tip a military spirit, not only among them- 
Belv^s, but also among their neighbors. When suffi- 
ciently num^roust they might be organized into skel- 
eton military bodies, and their officers selected from 
those ciiualifted to hold: commissions^ The govern- 
ment, feould as well encourage associations of reserves 
for wars to come as it has of veterans for wars that 
have been. 

OUR ISpJLATION A SOURCE OF WEAKNESS 

It woliid be hopeless to expect a radical change in 
pufahc - sentiment, under present conditions, in regard 
to the manner of .mising armies in case of war* Un- 
til events bring the people to a realization of the dan- 
gers of the present system and to an understanding 
of /the fact, that our isolation is a source of weakness 
as well as of strength, only palliative measures can be 
taken, and the foregoing suggestions should be looked 
;Upon as of this class* Much good can be done by 
■spreading military kr.ov^^l edge among the masses, and 
every means should be employed to this end wiihout 
idelay. :vThe business man understands that training 
is neeesssri^ for- commercial pursuits, but he fails to 
comprehend that it rjequires an apprenticeship in order 
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to^become a soldier, and such ideas prevail generally 
among other classes of the populsition. The problem 
of national defence is thus involved in one of educa- 
tion of the public in regard to military things, which 
education may be accomplished by creating a numer- 
ous trained reserve and distributing the men among 
the people, 

THE EFFECT OF MILITARY TRAINING 

The military power of a nation goes hand in hariii 
with the spread of public instruction. A numerous 
population and vast national resources are of little use 
in war if the former does not possess the cultivated 
intelligence to make the latter available, A system 
of universal military training has been on trial in Ger- 
many for over half a century and instead of being a load 
and an impediment, it has been found greatly to facili- 
tate the industrial and general development of the 
country. Its effect as an educational institution is no 
looked upon by all classes of the people as beneficial. 

The present military development in Germany 
and in France is the outgrowth of the experience of 
invasion and of defeat. In Germany, where the 
system of training the reserves has been carried to its 
highest expression, is found the lowest percentage of 
illiteracy of any other country. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

This plan for creating a reserve requires consid- 
eration of the following: 

1. Limitation of enlistments to one term only, 
except of such noncommissioned officers who have ac- 
quired vested rights from length of service, and who 
may remain as instructors, 

2. Enlistment of those only who have a sufficient 
preliminary education to become useful as soldiers, 

3. Enlistment of young men between 18 and 25 
years of age only. 



4. That a system of education of all men in the 
army be introduced, 

5* That men be transferred from one arm of the 
service to the other in accordance with their apti- 
tudes, 

6. Permit a man to purchase discharge when 
hia training^ is considered to be complete, 

7. Provide for the immediate elimination of 
worthless characters. 



COMMENTS 



wish we might develope sach a reserve as you sug^esfc, 
and I thlrik all yom reoommenrl aliens Eire \viee and moder- 
ate '^ Henby Oabot Lodge, [i\ S. St^.naf.or]. 

''1 favor the same idea not only for the sajie of defense 
but also for educational purposes.'' Paul Oabus, {Editor 

'*Keep the subject before the people.' '—J, J. Hill (Preai- 
dentt Qreat Northern Railwa/y). 

''I am in hearty accord with your idea/'— General Jab» H. 

Wilson, U* S. Army. 

*'Wllltake an opportunity to second your ideas. '^—Aa- 
THUB Hadley {President Yale University), 

'^l agree with you in all points. "—Captain R. P. Hobson, 

**Mu6t command the serious attention of men in public 
life/ Wudge Wm. H. Hunt. 

"Your plan is entitled to consideration.'*— Omaha Beh* 

*( There cannot be too much discussion of the subject./'- 
Abmt and Navy EflGisTER, 

'Mi oije of the sanest and safest jjuggastions for the cl(?- 
velopment of our army for defence yet made.'^—NBW Hayek 

JOUENAL-OOUEIBR. 

**An interesting anggeetlon/'^ Ohioaqo Tribukb. 

"You are right, the ocean is no bar to an invjiiJion by a 
first oiase power with a large navy and a fleet of torpedo 
boats.*'— Admiral G. W. Melville, U. 



